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ANCIENT GREEK COINS. 
X. SYRACUSE, 6. 


BY FRANK SHERMAN BENSON. 


HE marked decadence, which during the third century before 
the Christian era was gradually permeating art, literature, 
religious belief and political institutions throughout the 
entire Greek world, finds abundant illustration in coin- 
types of the period. A growing weakness in design and 
treatment, and a servile yet far from successful imitation of 

compositions evolved in days of a truer and richer artistic spirit now charac- 

terize Syracusan coins ; and our consequent disappointment is nowhere more 
acute than in the series which displays the head of Hieron’s charming queen, 

whose clear-cut, classic profile would have at once animated a Euainetos or a 

Kimon with fresh inspiration for some immortal and world-delighting master- 

piece. 





Hieron II. 

116. Piece of 16 litrai, wt. 209 grs. Period II, B. C. 263-216. (Pl. X: 1.) Obv. 
Head of Philistis to left, diademed and veiled ; behind, flaming torch. Rev. BASIAIZZA% 
VIAlSTIAOS Quadriga to right, driven by winged Nike, horses galloping ; beneath, E. 

(From the Bunbury sale.) 


117. Piece of 16 litrai, wt. 208 grs. Period II, B. C. 263-216. (Pl. X: 2.) Rev. 
BASIAIZSAE PIAIETIAOE Similar to last, but above horses, crescent ; in front, Kl<; 
and beneath, stalk of barley. 
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118. Piece of 5 litrai, wt. 69 grs. Period II, B. C. 263-216. (Pl. X: 3.) Obv. 
Similar to 116, but behind, palm-branch. Rev. BASIAIZSA= OIAISTIAOZ Similar to 
116, but in front, E. 


Precisely how many decades of Hieron’s long reign were shared by the 
noble and beautiful Philistis we have no means of knowing, but that he found 
in this queenly daughter of the royal house of Dionysios a suitable and dig#fi- 
fied consort for his stately public ceremonials, as well as a warm-hearted and 
sympathetic partner for his private joys and sorrows, admits of no doubt in 
our minds, as we study these calm, serene, lovely features. Greek antiquity 
has many a tale of the warm friendship and equal companionship and mutual 
dependence between man and woman ; and we may feel sure that both Hieron 
and the Syracusans owed much of their happiness and prosperity to this gra- 
cious presence on the consort throne. 

But alas, we must here do more than “ put ourselves in the place of the 
artist and try to gather his thought and intention.” We must, as well, imagine 
him gifted with the skill in design, with the strength and accuracy of touch so 
peculiarly characteristic of that group of master engravers who flourished in 
the latter half of the fifth century. Then indeed could we rightly echo the 
words of one of our most charming writers (not himself a numismatist) on 
Sicilian affairs: ‘“ Of all the beautiful heads which we find upon the gold and 
silver coins of Sicily, and there are many, none can compare with that of 
Hieron’s queen. One may fancy that Helen of Troy had such a face, or 
Semiramis, or divine Athene herself, but it is hard to believe that so fair a 
woman ever lived.” 

It was my good fortune, when wandering once in the ancient theatre of 
the Syracusans, where so often for swiftly fleeting hours the rich sonorous 
lines of their adored Euripides must have entranced a sympathetic audience, 
to come upon a stone-hewn seat, unnoted by red-bound guide book. Rising 
in the place of highest honor, and evidently devoted to the use of some dis- 
tinguished personage, it bore the inscription BASIAIZZA= $1AlZTIAOS, so famil- 
iar to the coin student. Thus in these two most dissimilar and yet alike least 
perishable of earthly memorials, chiselled rock and beaten metal, have the love 
and pride and admiration of good king Hieron been preserved to us. 

The queen’s style of wearing her veil drawn close around the head ap- 
pears also on a small terra-cotta bust of about this period, in my possession, 
and the tenacity with which in remote parts of Europe old customs survive, is 
shown by the exact reproduction of this fashion among the lower classes of 
the present day, in Syracuse and adjacent portions of Sicily; a light shawl, 
however, being now substituted for the veil. 

The similarity in coin-design between this head of Philistis and that of 
Arsinoé, a contemporary queen of the Ptolemaic line, is but another indication 
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of those bonds of kinship and friendship which at that time so closely con- 
nected Sicily and Egypt. 

The crescent poised over the weak quadriga-scheme probably symbolizes 
Philistis in her character of divine Artemis, while the abbreviation KI= may 
stand for KAl IEPQNOZ SYPAKOSIOY, to signify that the issue was not wholly 
that of Queen Philistis, but belonged as well to “ Hieron the Syracusan.” 

We must now take one more glimpse of this wise and gracious king at 
the summit of his glory, when his dominion was at its greatest extent, and 
when the beneficial effects of a peaceful rule were already showing them- 
selves. 

After the year 241 B. C., at the conclusion of that first Punic war which 
resulted in the undisputed conquest of all Sicily by the Romans, Hieron, 
always their firm ally, was the only independent ruler left by the conquerors 
in the island. Without interference, yet always under the suzerainty of Rome, 
he continued to exercise supreme power over the entire east coast, as well as 
over many of the adjacent inland towns; a territory of such size and import- 
ance as to seem deserving of a special coin-issue ; a small one, however, to 
judge from the great rarity of extant examples. 


Hieron II. 


119. Piece of 8 litrai, wt. 105 grs. Period II, civca B.C. 241. (Pl. X: 4.) Obv. 
Head of Demeter to left, veiled and wearing wreath of barley-leaves ; behind, leaf. 
Rev. SIKEAIQTAN Quadriga to right driven by winged Nike, horses prancing ; 
above, monogram |. 


The choice of the mature goddess Demeter, whose worship was general 
throughout the island, in preference to the maiden Persephone, a type always 
more distinctively associated with Syracuse, would doubtless propitiate and 
join as by a common bond Hieron’s subjects throughout his entire dominion. 
So, too, the inscription ‘ Of the Sikeliots” would appeal to the national pride 
of the Sicilian Greeks, always, as we should remember, distinguished by this 
title from the aboriginal Sikans and Sikels. 

The monogram probably denotes, as before, Hieron the Syracusan, and 
from the extremely rude and careless workmanship displayed in this issue, we 
may infer that it was intended for circulation not in the ruling city but among 
the smaller towns where less attention would be paid to artistic merit. 


As has been the case with so many wise and good men, Hieron’s closing 
years were embittered by the death of those dearest to him, and by domestic 
strife among his surviving relatives. Nor could even fifteen appointed guard- 
ians restrain the pride, pretension and arrogance of his grandson Hieronymos 
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who, succeeding in 216 B. C., by an immediate assumption of all the attri- 
butes of absolute monarchy disclosed his determined will to rule not as a con- 
stitutional king, but as a genuine tyrant. This youth’s career of weakness, 
vacillation, cruelty and excess, his desertion of Rome, alliance with Carthage, 
and alternate treachery towards both, found a righteous punishment in*his 
assassination after less than two years of sovereignty. 


HIERONYMOS. 


120 and 121. Pieces of 24 and 1o litrai, wts. 313 and 131 grs. B. C. 216-215. 
(Pl. X: 5 and 6.) Obv. Head of Hieronymos to left, diademed ; border of dots. Rev. 
BASIAEO? IEPQNYMOY Thunderbolt; above, MI and =A. 
(The former from the Montagu sale.) 


Not all the skill of a flattering coin-artist can dignify the weak, yet cun- 
ning lines of this face; while Hieronymos’ assumption of omnipotence as the 
wielder of the thunderbolt of mighty Zeus, forms an amusing if pitiable com- 
mentary upon the vanity and uncertainty of human power. 

There can be no manner of doubt as to this portrait’s identification, which 
is in full accord with the inscription. Such a concurrence, together with the 
first general appearance, shortly before that time, of royal portrait heads 
throughout the rest of the Greek world (No. 112), would seem to show the 
entire fallacy of a rival theory, even when advanced by so great an authority 
as Dr. Imhoof-Blumer. This scholar sees in the heads of the |IEPQNOS and 
TEAQNO€ type (Nos. 112-115) idealized representations of the Hieron and 
Gelon of the early fifth century, and considers the portrait series of Philistis a 
similar attempt to imagine and depict the features of Queen Damareta (Nos. 
67 and 68). 

The violent death of Hieronymos, while at Leontinoi, was followed, im- 
mediately on the arrival of his assassins at Syracuse, by a public assembly, the 
hurried establishment of a democracy, and the commission of one of those 
atrocious massacres which have so often stained the annals of popular govern- 
ment. Every descendant of good King Hieron,— and all were of the tender 
sex,—was brutally slain in cold blood ; even the innocent young girls who fled 
shrieking from the butcher's knife, being remorselessly hunted into corners 
like dangerous wild beasts. 

A government thus horribly inaugurated could possess little stability, and 
the next three years form a tale of confusion worse confounded, of violent 
changes, constant uncertainties, and incessant struggles, as yet unequalled 
even in this city of varying fortunes. It were useless to dwell upon the long- 
doubtful conflict waged betwen the Roman and Carthaginian sympathizers to 
secure supremacy in the civil and military councils. We need only note that 
the decision, forced to an issue by the gradual approach of Marcellus at the 
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head of his Roman legionaries, was at last given in favor of Carthage, owing 
to the specious arguments and generous promises of the Punic envoys. And 
Marcellus, now encamped before the city, at once began the great siege, in 
the magnitude and finality of its results the most decisive of the many which 
Syracuse has undergone at the hand of Carthaginian, Athenian, Sikeliot, Ro- 
man and Saracen. 

And surely never was city in a more perilous strait. Within the walls 
doubt, dissension, divided councils and a half-hearted defence; without and 
around, the ever-watchful, ever-victorious, and world-subduing legions, under 
the command of one whose brilliant campaigns against Hannibal had gained 
for him the title “‘ Sword of Rome.” The fall of Syracuse must indeed have 
seemed a question of days, or at most of weeks. 

But by the unparallelled genius and patriotic self-devotion of one great 
man this seemingly feeble defence was prolonged for more than two years, 
and in the same way that the Spartan Gylippos single-handed really revived 
and saved Syracuse when sinking beneath Athenian invasion, so we may feel 
that it was the aged Archimedes alone who by his wonderful mechanical skill 
thus long baffled the power and craft of Rome. The usual military engines 
of the besiegers were made powerless and even dangerous to themselves by 
the great mathematician’s wonderful counter-inventions ; vast wooden arms 
which sank the Roman vessels, when near at hand, with huge blocks of stone 
or lead, and a burning mirror which set them on fire at a distance; ponderous 
iron hands which, like ominous birds of prey, swooping down upon the sol- 
diers eagerly pressing onward to an assault, would seize a group of the fore- 
most, raise them to a dizzy height and then dash them to the rocks below; 
powerful, long-range catapults of wonderful precision, and in the walls new 
and improved loop-holes which protected the defenders and made more easy 
and secure their aim. Indeed with such terror did these and similar devices 
inspire even the hardy Roman veterans, that Marcellus was compelled to 
abandon his plan of speedy capture by assault, and to enter upon a slow and 
tedious blockade. 

We can only touch upon the successive complications of these two years ; 
an attempted relief by the Carthaginian fleet, a destroying pestilence — the 
usual accompaniment of sieges in those early days,— occasional defeats and 
apparent discouragement of the besiegers, with a consequent increase of con- 
fidence on the part of the besieged. But the end was now near at hand, for 
while the inhabitants wrapped in a false security, were celebrating one of their 
numerous religious festivals, suddenly an unguarded part of the wall was 
stormed and an entire quarter seized. The capture, sack, and desolation of 
all Syracuse were now natural and unavoidable consequences. 

It was during these years of fierce or passive struggle that the following 
coins were struck. 
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DEMOCRACY. 

122. Piece of 8 litrai, wt. 105 grs. B.C. 215-212. (Pl. X: 7.) Obv. Head of 
Pallas to left, wearing crested Corinthian helmet. Rev. £YPAKOSIQN Thunderbolt; . 
beneath, YA . 

123. Piece of 12 litrai, wt. 153 grs. B.C. 215-212. (Pl. X: 8) Obv. Head 
of Pallas to left, wearing crested Corinthian helmet. Rev. €YPAKOSIQN Artemis 
standing to left, discharging arrow from bow; at her feet, hound running to left; in 
front, XAP. 

The well-known type of a Pallas head has not appeared on Syracusan 
coinage for more than a century; not in fact since the time of Timoleon (No. 
101) a return to whose glorious days of freedom this coin revival was doubt- 
less intended to symbolize and foreshadow. But the second reverse design, 
as an entirely new and strange one, claims our more extended attention. 

We have seen that in the fine, strong periods of coin-art no type ever 
resulted from an attempted imitation of sculpture, either in the round or in 
relief. At most his motive may have been suggested to the die-sinker by 
some contemporaneous work of art; but more commonly the same subtle, 
artistic influences must have produced the full-size figure in its noble repre- 
sentation of ideal life, and the diminutive but no less perfect coin bas-relief 
destined to far humbler every-day uses, But with the progress of decadence 
came a marked change, whose painful loss to the artist finds some compensa- 
tion in its distinct gain to the archaeologist. For as the productive power 
weakened, the imitative became stronger, and coins of the centuries now 
opening display many actual and self-confessed art copies. Weak and dis- 
torted as these imitations often seem, they are always more or less helpful in 
their reproduction or suggestion of many statues, temples and monuments, 
which have perhaps survived not at all or only in such fragmentary and scat- 
tered remains as would have defied any successful attempt at reconstruction 
without these very coin pictures. 

Thus this figure on our second reverse, with its attributes, is evidently a 
copy of some well-known, though now unidentified Sicilian statue of the war- 
like goddess of the chase; and one may almost imagine a vainly propitiatory 
attempt to avert impending doom by thus dedicating the coin to Artemis. 
For was it not the celebration of this deity’s two-day festival which caused 
such unrestrained indulgence among the Syracusans, and such consequent 
carelessness of watch and ward as to give the vigilant Romans their first foot- 
hold in our heretofore impregnable city ? 

DEMOCRACY, 

124. Piece of 8 litrai, wt. 105 grs. B.C. 215-212. (Pl. X:9.) Obv. Head of 
Persephone to left, wearing wreath of barley-leaves, single pendant ear-ring, and neck- 
lace of pearls; behind, bee. Rev. €YPAKOSIQN Quadriga to left, driven by winged 
Nike, bearing filleted olive-branch, horses walking; above, Al, AY, and in front, un- 
certain monogram AP. 
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This most interesting, and as far as the writer has been able to discover, 
unique specimen evidently models its types closely upon the Hiketas obverse, 
No. 109, and a Queen Philistis reverse in which the horses are walking. 

The filleted branch of laurel borne aloft by Nike clearly marks the issue 
as symbolical of some especially noteworthy achievement. But whether the 
coin was struck by the Syracusans in triumphant celebration of the downfall 
of their youthful tyrant’s house, and the establishment of a free government, 
or later to perpetuate the joyous revulsion of feeling which must have followed 
the first complete though temporary discomfiture of the Roman besiegers, it 
is impossible exactly to determine. Had any solution yet been suggested for 
the various initials and monograms of this brief period, their certain identifi- 
cation with special magistrates, generals or mint officials, would go far towards 
clearing up many such obscure and disputed points. 

The iron rule of Rome allowed no exceptions to her centralizing policy, 
and each new conquest of city or province was marked, as far at least as re- 
gards the nobler metals, by the immediate substitution of her republican or 
“family” coinage for the more distinctive local issues. So that with this ex- 
ample we must bid farewell to Syracuse. 

It is related that the Roman general, Marcellus, a harsh, practical soldier, 
and yet, one would say, with something of heroic sympathy in his stern nature, 
looking forth from the hard-won ramparts of Euryalos upon the “ fairest of all 
cities” as she lay at his feet, wept while he pictured to himself all the horrors 
of fire and sword which were the direful and inevitable consequences of a suc- 
cessful siege when the Roman was conqueror. 

Now as we ponder on the glorious story of Syracuse, during three centu- 
ries proudly pre-eminent in western Hellenism ; always her own mistress, and 
for long reigns the accepted head of a truly royal domain; as we conjure up 
her “ mighty men of old,” Hieron and Gelon, Dionysios, Dion and Timoleon, 
Agathokles and Hieron second of the name; and as we recall her long inter- 
vening periods of free democracy, less world-glorious, but perhaps no less 
replete with quiet content and happiness; so we too may here confess to a 
feeling of profound sadness. For with the splendor of this noble and illus- 
trious past we must then compare the waning fortunes of her pitiful future, 
and behold her sacked, burned, half-ruined, depopulated, spoiled of her works 
of art and magnificence, sinking gradually into the commonplace of a second- 
rate provincialism. 

Nor in our consideration of the brilliant and attractive coinages of many 
a wealthy and powerful city in Sicily, in Hellas, and in Asia, can we discover 
one which displays such a succession of charming, opulent and diversified 
issues, all echoing and reflecting historical scenes of endless variety and ab- 


sorbing interest. 
{To be continued.) 
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SPANISH AMERICAN WAR MEDAL. 


Tue cross of the ‘‘ Spanish American War Veterans,” as it was evidently 
struck from a die, may well claim a place among the medals relating to that 
war, of which the Yournal has been collecting descriptions. The planchet is 
in the form of a Greek cross; on the perpendicular bar there is an anchor, 
the stock having the letters u. s. a. and a ring erect; the flukes of the anchor 
appear below a depressed circular tablet on the centre of the cross, concealing 
the shank of the anchor; on this tablet is a group of four figures, somewhat 
suggestive of the well-known group on the Grand Army badge; four stand- 
ing figures facing, a soldier with rifle “ arms port” on the left; a sailor on the 
right, holding a cutlass, point downward; a draped female figure between 
them, holding the hands of a child who stands just in front of her. Legend, 
in a raised circle, SPANISH-AMERICAN-WAR VETERANS and - 1898 - at the bottom. 
In the spaces between the arms are portions of a laurel wreath on which a 
five-pointed star appears in each angle, two of the points touching the circle ; 
the two lower stars are partly covered by the flukes of the anchor. On the 
lower arm of the cross, cuba; on the left, porto Rico and on the right, PHILIP- 
PINES the last two words curving parallel to the rim of the circle. Reverse. 
Plain, for engraving. 

It is worn suspended by a tri-color ribbon attached to a ring in the back 
of the upper arm, from a bar which has an eagle with wings outstretched, his 
head to left, a group of rays terminating in three points above and behind 
him, and his talons resting on a scroll which has the emblems of the several 
army corps, arranged in order, from the first to the eighth, beginning at the 
left; the first resembles the letter 1; the second, a four-leaved clover; the 
third, a St. Anthony’s or three-pointed cross; the fourth, a four-bastioned 
fort; the fifth, a similar fort but with five bastions; the sixth, a six-pointed 
rosette ; the seventh, a star with seven points, and the eighth, two circles con- 
joined, the portion where they meet removed, thus forming, nearly, the 
figure 8. The bar has on the reverse, near the top, in small incused letters, 
PAT. 3. 6. | 1900 in two lines, but the last two figures in the upper line are 
somewhat indistinct. 

This cross is difficult to be obtained, outside the membership, and it may 
therefore be regarded as rare. The die, if we are correctly informed, was 
made in Philadelphia, by J. K. Davison. This is of bronze; greatest width, 
25 nearly. Length of bar, 27. 

The central device with its legend is also struck in bronze, but with * in 
place of the date, and fitted to be worn as a button, similar to the G. A. R. 
button, with unrTED on the reverse over two right hands clasping each other. 
Size 12. SPRINGFIELD. 


SEPT. 15, 1902. 
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COPPER MASSAS OF CEYLON. 


By GEO, F. BLACK, 


Tue following paper brings to the notice of American students a series of coins, to which 
little attention has been given on this side of the water. With the exception of an article by 
Miss Salisbury, in April, 1877, and Capt. Tuffnell’s articles on East Indian coins in our Twenty- 
third Volume (1888-9), almost nothing has yet been printed on these interesting pieces, as Mr. 
Black very truly says. We regret that there are no types made of the proper size, to indicate 
the 4 and i, conventionally used to transliterate the equivalent Devanagari characters in Raja, 
dhoti, Ramayama, Sri, Bahu, and several other words, which appear in the original MS. of the 
following paper.— Eps. 


Corns of the class described in the following note have been very rarely 
noticed by numismatists in Europe; and probably have been never before 
described in an American numismatic magazine. 

The device on all the coins is the same, allowing for trifling differences 
due to different issues. The obverse bears a standing figure, facing to right, 
holding a lotus in the left hand, and a curious object’ resembling two Greek 
upsilons inserted one within the other, in the right. The skirts of the dress 
are rudely depicted on either side of the figure, while the fold of the dhoti or 
waistcloth falls between his legs, which being taken for a tail, has led one or 
two writers to erroneously identify the figure with Hanuman,’ the celebrated 
monkey god, whose exploits are described in the Ramayana. In the field, 
to the right, are five dots (in the parent coin, number one of this paper, four 
dots, each within a small circle), below which is a lotus. 

The reverse bears a grotesque representation of a human figure in a sit- 
ting attitude, holding some undeterminate object in the left hand. The field 
to the right bears the inscription in Devanagari characters of eleventh-twelfth 
centuries. The legend is in all cases merely the name of the king (raja) by 
whom the coin was struck, preceded by Svz (famous, glorious), an honorific 
prefix to the names of gods, kings and great men.’ The mode of expressing 
the human face on these coins, as Mr. Prinsep has well remarked,’ “ is alto- 
gether unique in the history of perverted art.” 

I. This coin may be described as the parent from which the whole an- 
cient Ceylon series was derived. Curiously enough it has rarely, if ever, been 
found in the island — the specimen here described being from Amaravati, in 
Madras Presidency. The inscription was doubtfully read by Prinsep as Syi 
Gaja-Raja, but it is clearly Svt Raja-Raja, the name borne by the greatest 
of the Chola princes (c. 1130-1140 A. D.), whose coins are as plentiful as 


1 Prinsep (Zssays on Indian Antiquities, ed. Thomas, 2 As Hanuman is almost unknown in Singhalese lit- 
Vol. I, p. 421) calls it “an instrument of warfare”; erature, and was never worshipped in the island, this 
Vaux (Mum. Chron., Vol. XVI, p. 124) names it “a identification is ve unlikely. 
trisula.” It may possibly be a rude representation of 3 It is also applied to Sooke held in high estima- 
a flower, and is, in any case, says Rhys-Davids (Mumis- tion. 
mata Orientalia, Part VI, p. 25), an ancient symbol, 4 OP. cit. 
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the “autumnal leaves that strew the brooks of Vallombrosa.” The specimen 
here described weighs 62 grains. 

On the strength of one or two obscure allusions in the Mahawansa, 
some authorities have been led to believe that Ceylon must have possessed 
a coinage of its own as early as 300 B.C. The numismatic evidence, hdw- 
ever, shows that previous to the reign of Parakrama Bahu, the Singhalese 
had no coined money. Parakrama’s coins are so obviously imitated from 
those of Raja-Raja that no doubt can exist as to the source of the Ceylon 
series. 

II. Massa of Parakrama Bahu, the Great (A. D. 1153-1186). This 
Parakrama, the first of his name, was an able and brilliant, though severe and 
tyrannical, king, whose reign, says Turnour,' was “the most. martial, enter- 
prising, and glorious in Singhalese history.” He was crowned king at Pula- 
stipura (the modern Tapawaewa or Tapawa), and, as already stated, was the 
first king of Ceylon to issue coins. Just as he copied the coins of Raja-Raja, 
so his successors imitated his. Many of his coins have been found in south- 
ern India, relics of his invasion of the mainland in c. 1180. Most of those 
found are in poor condition and few show. the » at the foot of the & in the 
king’s name. 

Legend: Sri Parakrama Bahu. Weight, 65 grains. 

II]. Massa of Vijaya Bahu II (A. D. 1186-1187), the nephew and suc- 
cessor of Parakrama. He is celebrated in the native annals for his devotion 
to religion — and we may add, hypocrisy. An intrigue with a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, named Dipani, led to his being murdered by a Kalingan named Mahinda. 

Legend: Srz Vijaya Bahu, Weight, 66 grains. 

IV. Massa of Lilavati,? widow of Parakrama Bahu. She is famous in 
Singhalese history for her repeated depositions and restorations. She ruled 
from 1197-1200, 1209-1210, and 1211, in which latter year she was deposed 
for the third and last time. In the first year of her reign she married Kirti, 
the prime minister of her immediate predecessor Codaganga, son or nephew 
of Vikrama Bahu. Codaganga had only occupied the throne nine months 
when he was deposed and blinded by Kirti, who then governed the kingdom 
for the next three years in the name of Lilavati. 

Legend: Svz Raja Lilavatt. Weight, 65 grains. 

V. Massa of Sahasa Malla (A. D. 1200-1202). Kirti and Lilavati hav- 
ing been overthrown by another minister, Anikanga, Sahasa Malla was placed 
on the throne as his puppet. After a brief reign of two years he was deposed 
and banished. His coins are numerous. 

Legend: Svi-mat Sahasa Malla. Weight, 64 grains. 

1 Mahdwansa, intro. p. 1xvi. the celebrated Hindu astronomer and mathematician. 


2 Lildvati, “ charming,” is also the fanciful title given It was so called by him because dedicated to his lady 
to a division of the Siddhdnta-Siromani of Bhaskara, love. 
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THE MEDALS, JETONS, AND TOKENS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 


{ 


BY DR. HORATIO R. STORER, NEWPORT, R. I. 
{Continued from Vol. XXXVII, page 20.] 
As hitherto, there are new medals to be inserted. 
I. CANADA. B. 2. Aospitals. 


Montreal. The Maternity, formerly the University Lying-in-Hospital. 

1817. Odverse. Within circle, the arms of McGill University: a pointed red 
shield bearing three martlets, two and one, to left ; crest, a crown. Above, upon band: 
GRANDESCUNT AUCTA LABORE Below, upon band: IN DOMINO CONFIDO Inscription : 
THE MONTREAL MATERNITY | ‘ FOUNDED A. D. 1842 ° 

Reverse. Blank. 

Silver, bronze. 18. 28mm. Impressions are in the Boston collection, from Mr. 
R. W. McLachlan of Montreal. 


Do. The Victoria Hospital. 

1818. Obdbverse. Greek cross of red enamel, with gold crown in centre. In 
angles of cross, gold maple leaves. Overlying it, a white enamel scroll. Inscription 
upon this: ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL | MONTREAL 

Reverse. Blank. 

Silver, gilt. 21. 35mm. A drawing, from Mr. McLachlan, is in the Boston 
collection. — 

Il. WEST INDIES (British). A. Personal. 

Jamaica. 

1819. Odverse. JAMAICA | AL | DR.‘ | GUSTAVO | LoPEz | HERMOSA. | !!/,, | 1901 

Reverse. Blank. 

Brass. 14. 22mm. Edge of obverse milled. In the Boston collection. 


F. 3. Pharmacists’ Tokens. 
Antigua. 
1820. Odverse. FARMACIA | DE | CORONADO | +:* | ANTIGUA 
Reverse. A lion, to left. 
Brass. 13. 20mm. Edges milled. In the Boston colleetion. 


Vv. THE UNITED STATES. A. Personal. 


Dr. George R. Graham ( ), of Baltimore, Md. 

1821. Obverse. A shield, upon which a terrapin spread out perpendicularly. 
At sides of head: our BIRD Above, within a circle: G aR (Grand Army of the Re- 
public). 

Reverse. DEP’T OF | MARYLAND |G. A. R. | OFFICIAL | BADGE | ADOPTED 18g0 | 
GEO, R. GRAHAM, M. D. | DEP’T COm’D’R. 

With ring, ribbon (black and orange, the State colors), and bar, upon which: 
MARYLAND Belden, Proceedings and Papers of the American Numismatic and Arch- 
aeological Society, 1902, p. 44, fig. 15 (of obverse). 


Dr. W. F. Kremer ( ), of Grant’s Pass, Josephine Co., Oregon. 
See below, No. 1835, under Pharmacists. 
Dr. Eugene Townsend ( ), of Philadelphia. Superintendent of U. S. Mint. 


M. D., University of Pa., 1877. 
1822. Obdverse. Bust, facing and to left. Inscription: EUGENE — TOWNSEND 


1 Since the word “Dr.” is not unfrequently used as upon those of physicians, the above is admitted 
upon foreign medals of jurists [Drs. of Law] as well with hesitation. 


*» 
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Reverse. Within bifurcated laurel branch: MEMBER OF | SELECT COUNCIL | OF 
PHILADELPHIA | 1882-1885 | ASSISTANT NAVAL OFFICER | 1885-1889 | APPOINTED | SU- 
PERINTENDENT | MINT OF THE | UNITED STATES | APRIL-1894 

Bronzed lead. 50. 78mm. Edge of obverse beaded. In the Boston collection. 


B. 2. Hospitals. 


1823. Obverse. NORTH WESTERN | (rosette) | DENTAL | INFIRMARY | CHICAG® | 
OPERA HOUSE 

Reverse, ALL WORK FREE | SMALL | (rosette) CHARGE (rosette) | FoR | MATERIAL 

Nickel. 16. 25mm. Edges beaded. In the Boston collection. 


B. 3. Medical Societies. 


Missouri Pharmaceutical Asssociation. 

Besides Nos. 1804-07, there is the following. 

1824. Obverse. Upon circular field of white enamel, a laurel bough crossed b 
a graduated vase. From latter a coiled serpent in gilt is drinking, the tail of which 
encloses a pestle. 

Reverse. Blank. 

Brass. 24. 38mm. Edge of obverse heavily beaded. With two rings, broad 
white satin ribbon, and ornate panel bar with pin attachment, enclosing a card covered 
by transparent film. Upon the ribbon two crossed American flags in colors, above 
which: m. p. A. Upon the bar, a pill roller, bearing MPA in monogram, with the in- 
scription : 24™ ANNIVERSARY | PERTLE | SPRINGS — JUNE 10-13, | 1902 In the.Boston 
collection, the gift of Dr. H. M. Whelpley, of St. Louis. 


F. 1. Dentists. 


1825. Obdverse. IRA BARKER DALZIEL, | Veterinary | Dentist | 605 | GoLDEN 
GATE | — AVE.,— | S. F. | # TELEPHONE SOUTH 651 * 

Reverse. THIS CHECK IS GOOD | IN TRADE | * 50c * | FOR PROFESSIONAL | SER- 
VICE | * RENDERED * | E. N. MOISE. (the die-cutter) s, F. (San Francisco.) 

Aluminum. 20. 32mm. In the Boston collection. 


See also previously, under Hospitals. 
F, 3. Pharmacists’ Tokens. 


1826. Obverse. H, P. AUBRIGHT | THE | PIONEER | DRUGGIST | L. H. MOISE S. F. 
Reverse. GOOD FOR | §¢c | IN TRADE 
Brass. 14. 22mm. In the Boston collection. 


1827. Obdverse. Within circle: Buy your | DRUGS |—+oF+-—|#«#*  In- 
scription : EDWARD A. BAER | # LEADING DRUGGIST. * 

Reverse. Within circle: Goop ror |— 5 —|crENT|LOoAF. Inscription: aT 
THE AMERICAN BAKERY, | F, SCHURRA, PROP. 

Brass. Octagonal. 17. 28mm. Edges beaded. In the Boston collection. 


1828. Odverse. L. CALLISCH | S% | 93 SO. 182 ST. | 7i® | SAN JOSE 
Reverse. PRESCRIPTION | 30 | CHECK | L. H. MOISE §. F. 
Aluminum. 16. 25mm. Edges milled. In the Boston collection. 


1829. Obdverse. ELK DRUG| * | *STORE’| * | COLFAX, WASH. 
Reverse. GOOD FOR | 6tc | KASTOR (sic) OIL ETC. 
Nickel. 14. 20mm. In the Boston collection. 


1830. Obdverse. Within beaded circle: GEORGES | DRUG STORE | — - — | SIMON 
BUILDING | — * — | SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Reverse. Within similar circle: Goop For | §c | IN TRADE 
_ Aluminum, Octagonal. 18. 30mm. Edges scalloped. In the Boston ‘collec- 
tion. 


1831. Obdverse, HARRIS BROS. | — * — | WARDNER, IDA(HO). | — * — | PHARM- 
ACY | MOISE KLINKNER CO. S. F. 
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Reverse. GOOD FOR | * $12 #| IN | TRADE | C. A. KLINKNER & CO. S. F. 
Aluminum, 16. 25mm. In the Boston collection. 


1832. Obverse. As preceding. 
Reverse. Also, save within milled circle, and 50c. 
Aluminum. Octagonal. 18. 28mm. In the Boston collection. 


1833. Obdbverse. Within field: B Inscription: LENGFELD’s | * PHARMACIES * 
Reverse. 202 | STOCKTON st. | — + — | 803 | SUTTER ST. | MOISE. 5, F. 
Brass. 14. 20mm. In the Boston collection. 


1834. Obverse. M°CLERKIN & THOMAS| # | DRUGGISTS| * | LITTLE ROCK, 


Reverse. GOOD FOR | § | IN MERCHANDISE 
Aluminum. 14. 20mm. In the Boston collection. 


1835. Obverse. NATIONAL DRUG | STORE | W. F. KREMER | M. D. | GRANT'S PASS, 
OR(EGON). | L. H. MOISE. S. F. 

Reverse. GOOD FOR | * 10c * | IN TRADE 

Brass. 14. 20mm. In the Boston collection. 


1836. Odverse. PIERCE & ROBBINS | DRUGGISTS | * | PORTERVILLE. | CAL. 
Reverse. GOOD FOR | 5c | SODA WATER | L. H. MOISE. S. F. 
Brass. Octagonal. 17. 27mm. Edges beaded. In the Boston collection. 


1837. Obdverse. * REID'S #|...x...| SODA |...X...|# FOUNTAIN, *# | L, 
H, MOISE, S. F. 

Reverse. GOOD FOR | — * —| + ONE + | — * — | DRINK 

Aluminum.” 16. 25mm. Edges milled. In the Boston collection. 


1838. Odverse. RINGGOLDPREINHART (the letters H and a apart) & co. | —-—| 
PHARMACISTS | —+— | # CUMBERLAND, MD. * 

Reverse. GOOD FOR ONE | I0c | * GLASS OF SODA ' 

Aluminum, 16. 25mm. Edges milled. In the Boston collection. 


1839. Obdverse. As preceding, save that the H and A are together, and the two 
lower lines in larger letters. 

Reverse. As preceding, save that the numeral is 5. 

Aluminum. Octagonal. 16. 25mm. Edges milled. In the Boston collection, 


1840. Obverse. smITH’s | * | * DRUG * | STORE | L. H. MOISE. S. F. 
Reverse. GOOD FOR | * 5c * | IN MERCHANDISE 
Brass. 14. 22mm. In the Boston collection. 


1841. Obdbverse. A Maltese cross. STANDARD DRUG CO. | * 123° 
Reverse. Similar. 
Aluminum. Octagonal. 12. 18mm. Edges milled. In the Boston collection. 


1842. Obverse. VANDIVER | * | DRUG STORE | TALLADEGA, ALA. 
Reverse. As that of No. 1834 (McClerkin & Thomas). 
Aluminum. 12. 18mm. In the Boston collection. 


1843. Obverse. TRY | H. H. H. | LINIMENT 
Reverse. THE BEST | FOR | SPRAINS, BURNS | — ++ — | SORE — THROAT 
Aluminum. 18. 30mm. In the Boston collection. 


F. 4. Veterinarians. 

Dr. Jesse Z. Hillegass ( ), of Red Hill, Pa. V.S., 1890, Ontario Veterinary 
College, Toronto. 

1844. Obverse. DR. J. Z. H. | RED HILL | * * * | HOTEL | RED HILL, PA. 

Reverse. GOOD FOR | * 5c * | IN TRADE 

Brass. 15. 24mm. Edges milled. Five hundred struck. Dies cut by Lewis 
F, Walton, Philadelphia. In the Boston collection. 

See also previously, under Dentists. 
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VI. GREAT BRITAIN. A. Personal. 


Dr. Alfred William Hughes ( -1900), of London. Professor of Anatomy at 
King’s College. 

1845. Obverse. Bust, facing, before a branch of laurel. At sides: PRO | PATRIA 
— MORTVvs (the two v’s in monogram) | mpcccc Inscription: ALFRED * WILLIAM * 
HVGHES * MAGISTER * DILECTVS ¥ 

Reverse. A draped female (University College, Cardiff), seated to left, and sup- 
porting head by right hand, with wreath and unrolled scroll, upon which: FoR | ANAT- 
omy At left: vNiveRsiTy | COLLEGE OF | SOVTH WALES | & MONMOVTH | -SHIRE Upon 
side of the chair, the arms of the College. Inscription, the college mottoes in Latin 
and Welsh: JvVAT * INTEGROS * ACCEDERE * FONTES ' — NERTH * GWLAD * EI * GWYBO- 
DAV Upon the rim of the first copy struck, which was given to Mrs. Hughes: In 
VIRI NOBILIS MEMORIAM PRIMUM EXEMPLAR CONIUGI DIGNISSIMAE AMICI GRATO ANIMO 
DETULERUNT 

36. 58mm. Designed by Goscombe John, A. R. A. British Medical Journal, 
June 28, 1902, p. 1616, fig. An engraving is in the Boston collection, from Dr. F. P. 
Weber of London. 

B. 1. Medical Colleges. 
University College, Cardiff, Wales. See above, under Personals. 


VII. HOLLAND. A. Personal. 


Dr. Georg Everard Rumph (1628-1702), of Amboina, Dutch East Indies. 

Besides Nos. 772-3 (Lobel, etc.), there is the following : 

1846. Odverse. Bust (blind), facing and to right, seated at table, upon which 
are shells and flowering branch. Inscription, incused: CacvVS HABENS | OCVLOS TAM 
GNAVA MENTIS | ACVTOS VT NEMO | MELIVS DETEGAT | AVT VIDEAT — RVM — PHIVS 
HIC VVLTV EST | GERMANVS ORIGINE | TOTVS BELGA FIDE | ET CALAMO, CETERA | DICIT 


opvs Exergue: PLINIVS INDICVS 

Reverse. The island of Amboina, with ships in foreground. Beneath, at each 
side, an armorial shield encircled with flowering plants. 1628-1702. Inscription: IN 
MEMORIAM G. E. RVMPHII ANTESAECVLIS VITA DEFRVCTI Exergue: KRVIDBOEK | RARI- 
TEITKAMER | — | AMBOVSCHA HISTORIE | LANDBESCHRYVING | LAND — LVCHT — EN 
ZEE — GEDIERTE (the “Herbal” and his other works) | — — | 1902 | KOLONIAAL 
MUSEUM HAARLEM 

Bronze. 32. 50mm. In the Government and Boston collections. 





The regular sequence is now resumed. 


VII. HOLLAND. D. Z£pidemics. (Continued.) 

The Plague. 

Leyden, 1574. (Continued.) 

1847. Obdverse. The city of Leyden, water in front. An arm from clouds, hold- 
ing a sword. Inscription: DEI MANU, — & AQUA Exergue: MDLXXIV ‘| C: F: K. 
(Christian Frederick Krull.) 

Reverse. A garlanded pillar, bearing the keys of Leyden, three medallions, and 
a scroll, upon which : VIRTVTE & FORTITVDINE Inscription: I] JVBILEO LIBER — ATIONIS 
LEIDENSIS' Exergue: CELEB: 3 OCTOB: | 1774 

Silver. 25. 39mm. Pfeiffer and Ruland, /oc. cit., p. 90, No. 275. 


1848. Odverse. A female at a burning altar. Beneath, 8’ Legend: pzEo — 
PROPUGNATORI* Exergue: SECUNDO LIBERAT * | LEIDAE JUBIL * | MDCCLXXIV 

Reverse. A female with mural crown, seated, her left arm resting upon the arms 
of Leyden, and the right upon the Dutch lion. Above, to left, the sun. Legend: 
PRO — NOBIS VERITAS | JUBILEMUS DOMINO ° 

Silver. 18. 27mm. Jdid.,, p. 91, No. 276. 


See also the medals of Pieter van der Werff, already mentioned. 
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Do. 1598. 
1849. Obverse. Three nude giants within a circle, beating upon the clouds 


(Olympus) with clubs. Legend: COELVM ‘ STOLIDVS * QVI * TERRITAT * ARMIS * (rosette) 

Reverse. Within a circle, the same men killed by lightning. Above, in Hebrew, 
Jehovah. Legend: ARMIS * RVAT * COELESTIBVS * 1598 (rosette) 

Bronze. 19. 29mm. Van Loon, Histoire Metallique, I, p. 508, fig. ; /d¢d., Hist. 
Penn., I, p. §21, fig.; Storer, Zhe Sanitarian, Aug. and Sept., 1891, Nos. 1810 and 
1922. Known as “the army of Mendoza decimated by pestilence.” In the Govern- 
ment and Boston collections. 

Small Pox (Vaccination). 

1850. Obdverse. A cow, with Fame holding a trumpet and the staff of Aescula- 
pius. Beneath: FABRIEK | H'D*HEUS* Legend: VOLITAT’ IAM‘ FAMA ‘PER ‘ ORBEM * 
Exergue : MDCCCIX. 

Reverse. Crossed oak branches. Inscription: PRO * VARIOL ‘ VACC ' INSIT * PLUS ° 
C(ENTUM) * CIVIB(US) “ UNO‘ ANN * GRATIS * ADMINISTR * 

Gold, silver. 25. 40mm. Kluyskens, I, p. 245, No. 3, and II, p. 111; /did,, 
Numismatique Jennerienne, Nos. 20-21 ; /déd., Numismatique medicale belge, p. 23 ; 
P. and R., p. 147, No. 422 and note ; Storer, Sanitarian, March, 1889, No. 954 ; Nahuys, 
Histoire numismatique du Royaume de Hollande, pl. XII, fig. 80; Pfeiffer, Zu Jenner- 
feier, etc., 1896, p. 7, No. 422. In the Brettauer collection. 

1851. Obverse. Head, to right. Beneath: v. p. x. (Van der Kellen.) Inscrip- 
tion : GVILIELMVS III. — REX. NEERL(ANDIAE). M(AGNUS). D(UX). L(UXEMBURGIAE). 

Reverse. Within branches of oak and laurel, tied by ribbon: BENE | MERET. DE | 
RE. PVBLICA. QVI | VALETVDINEM | CIVIVM | TVETVR. 

Silver, bronze. 32. 51mm. Dirks, II, p. 99, No. 697*; Storer, /oc. cit., Feb., 
1893, No. 2004; Pfeiffer, p. 7, No. 422. In the Boston collection. 

1852. Obdverse. As preceding, but without the engraver’s initials. 

Reverse. As preceding, save that clvivm precedes VALETVDINEM. (1861.) 

Silver, bronze. Dirks, II, p. 221, No. 840; Pfeiffer, p. 7, No. 422°. 

There is a medal given by the Dutch Government to physicians and others en- 
gaged in sanitary work, which is quite similar. 

1853. Odverse. Bust, toright. Beneath: v.p. x. Inscription: WILH. III. NASS. 
BELG. REX. LUXEMB, M. DUX. 

Reverse. As preceding. 

Silver, bronze. Dirks, II, p. 98, No. 697. 

Do. Limburg. See under Germany. 

See also under Personals, Swart, No. 1590*, and Themmen, No. 1598. 

The medal of Jenner, by A. Bemme, has been described under Great Britain, No. 





749. 
Cholera. National. 


1854. Obverse. Aesculapius, erect, to left; in right hand a chalice. In front, 
upon the ground, his staff. Beneath: j. EL1I0n F. Inscription: op clvEs — SERVATOS 

Reverse. A laurel wreath. Inscription: *« vOOR GOEDE ZORG EN HULP BY HET 
HEERSCHEN DER CHOLERA ASIATICA IN 18— (rosette) 

Bronze. 37. 58mm. Struck in 1866. Storer, Sanitarian, April, 1889, No. 
1013; Tijdschrift, etc., 1900, p. 160, No. 74. In the Government collection. 

Do. Amsterdam. 1832. 

1855. Obdverse. The city arms. Inscription: CHOLERA. COMMISSIE TE AMSTER- 
DAM Exergue: MDCCCXXXII, | I. P. SCHOUBERG F. 

Reverse, BLIJK VAN ERKENTENIS | AAN (followed by name of recipient.) 

Silver. 19. 28mm. Dirks, p. 381, No. 457; Durand, p. 194; P. and R., p. 158, 
No. 448; Storer, /oc. cit., April, 1889, No. 1012. In the Government, Disbrow, and 
Boston collections. 

1856. As preceding, but after AAN upon reverse: * —* — #| * 

Silver. 19. 28mm. In the Boston collection. 
{To be continued. } 
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MEDALS OF THE GRAND ARMY. 


XI. 


TueE recent National Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, held in 
the city of Washington during the month of October, 1902, brought out a number of 
medals in the line of those struck for similar events in previous years. There were 
not, however, quite so many different designs on this occasion as heretofore, in the 
medals themselves; the distinctions between the different committees, for example, in 
several branches of the Order, being designated by ribbons of different colors, lettered 
in gold, to indicate the special work in which they were engaged. Most of the medals 
and badges specially struck for this assemblage were the work of Mr. Davison of Phil- 
adelphia, and of many of them the execution is highly creditable. 

The series of these medals grows more interesting as the years pass on, for the 
Grand Army membership, in the course of nature, cannot many years longer “ await 
the inevitable hour,” which will bring to a close these annual conventions of the vete- 
rans of the civil war. The October assemblage was the thirty-sixth since the close of 
the war; and the veteran soldiers, enthusiastic as ever, as they marched along the 
Avenue and revived the memories of those closing days when Grant and Sherman and 
many others of their heroic leaders were watching their ranks— showed that the 
weight of years was making itself felt, and many a familiar face was missing. Not to 
linger too long over the gathering, one could not but realize, as he looked upon the 
passing ranks, that it was the flower of American youth which formed the lines of both 
armies, and fought out their terrible battles; the greater proportion must have been 
fresh from the school, the college and the apprentice’s bench —those just budding 
into manhood —to have withstood old Father Time so successfully. This fact is of 
course well known to the generation now passing off the stage, but it must have made 
a deep impression on the young men of the present day, who listened to the old time 
war songs, or cheered the tattered battle flags as they fluttered proudly by, and thought 
that more than forty years had passed since these men had responded to the call to 
arms in 1861. 

The principal or official medal bears upon the field a fine view of the Capitol 
crowned by its splendid dome. Legend, on a raised border, 36TH NATIONAL ENCAMP- 
MENT G. A. R. above, and WASHINGTON, D. c. below. Reverse, The device of the Grand 
Army, soldier, sailor, etc., on a circle, surrounded by a double circle which encloses 
the legend, above, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC and below, 1861 VETERAN 1866 all 
enclosed in a wreath of laurel on the left and oak on the right, open at the top and 
tied with a bow of ribbon at the base. J. K. DAVISON PHILA in very small letters at the 
right beneath. Suspended by a clasp-ring on the edge, from a double bar; that at the 
top has an eagle with wings displayed ; over his head and between his wings are rays, 
with a semi-circle above, on which E PLURIBUS UNUM; this device is on the centre of 
an oblong bar, bordered with parallel lines, bound at intervals with ribbons, like the 
fasces. The lower bar is oblong with floreated ends, and is lettered OCTOBER 1902. 
Medal and bars are of copper, bronzed. The Reception Committee had a white ribbon 
lettered with their office ; the Medical Committee a white ribbon and red cross; Mili- 
tary organizations, a blue ribbon lettered mititary. Medal, size 28; upper bar, width 
28, height 15. There were several other organized committees whose medals were 
worn with blue ribbons, lettered in accordance with their various duties. 
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The medal for delegates was of an irregular outline, suggesting a shield, but the 
greatest width a very little more than the height; the upper part had a floreated bor- 
der, the lower was bordered with scrolls of blue enamel. On the field a view of the 
Capitol, showing the central’ portion with its dome, the long flight of steps and one 
wing. The scrolls, of which there are three, the central one shorter than the other 
two, are lettered 36TH | NATIONAL | ENCAMPMENT | WASHINGTON DC | 1902. Reverse, 
Inscription in seven lines, DELEGATE | PRESENTED TO THE MEMBERS | OF THE | 36%" 
NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT | G+ A+R | BY THE CITIZENS OF WASHINGTON | OcT 6% 1902 
A slide or bar attached to the reverse, through which passes a yellow ribbon, em- 
broidered with the national flag, and falling from an elaborate bar with floreated edge ; 
on the lower centre of the bar is the star of the Order with the customary central 
tablet, legend, emblems, and the flag above it, falling from crossed cannon and balls 
surmounted by an eagle with outstretched wings; on the left, an ellipse containing a 
view of the Washington monument, and on the right a similar ellipse with a small 
statue of Washington ; Columbia holding a wreath before it stands at its right, and an 
eagle at the left. Heavy gilt metal. Width, 31 nearly; height, 30; width of clasp, 
31; height, 20. The delegates wore this with a yellow ribbon on which the National 
standard was woven or embroidered. 

The “ Official Souvenir” was an irregular shaped planchet, consisting of a long 
elliptical tablet containing a view of the Capitol, and including both wings, which do 
not appear on the previous medal. At each end of this was a smaller ellipse, the 
longer diameter at right angles with that of the other; a soldier standing and holding 
his rifle on the left, and a sailor standing behind an anchor on the right, both facing 
inward. Legend, on the border of the large ellipse, above, 36™ NAT'L ENCAMPMENT, 
and below, at the left ocr. 6— 10 and at the right, - 1902+ Beneath the tablet is the 
lower portion of the Grand Army star, but only three points appear, which have the 
usual emblems — the bugle, crossed cannon and anchor; on its centre is a circular 
tablet surrounded by a close wreath of olive, tied at the bottom ; this circle has a nude 
bust of Washington in profile to right, in place of the customary device on the centre 
of the star; an eagle, wings displayed, perched upon crossed cannon, above the large 
tablet: conventional ornaments in the angles above and below. Reverse, In four 
lines, the first curving, OFFICIAL SOUVENIR | — - — | SCHWAAB S. & S. CO. | MILWAUKEE 
in small letters. The makers’ name and place also appears on the back of the bar, in 
a straight line. Links in the back of the eagle’s wings suspend the badge to a bar, 
with the letters G a R in red, white and blue enamel, crossed by a bar lettered wasu- 
INGTON Copper, bronzed. Width, 30; height, 32; width of bar, 28. 

Planchet in the form of a shield with ornamental outlines. On the shield, the 
inscription in six lines, the last curving upwards, 36TH. | NATIONAL | ENCAMPMENT | G - 
A+R-»| 1902 | WASHINGTON D. c. Reverse, Plain. Edge ring for ribbon. Bar, ob- 
long with semi-circular top, and having a view of the Capitol, the dome extending 
upward into the semi-circle; oct. 6™ on the left, 1902 on the right; conventional 
leaves fall from above on either side. Gilt metal. Width of the shield, 18; height, 
22 nearly. Width of bar, 26; height, 14. These were worn with different colored 
and lettered ribbons — for example, yellow, lettered army | NURSE ; others had “ Ladies 
of the G, A. R.” and “ Daughters of Veterans.” 

The badge of the Woman’s Relief Corps struck for this encampment was a shield- 
shaped planchet like the last. The field of the obverse, filled with white enamel, has 
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the cross of the corps in gilt on the centre, with the initials w R c on the arms, and 
the date 1883 on the lower one; a circle with diagonal bars of red, white and blue 
enamel on the centre, the middle bar lettered F cL; above DELEGATE and below, 
WASHINGTON D. C. both curving. Bar as the last. Worn with a yellow ribbon lettered 
w. R. c. Some of the planchets have the circular incused stamp of the manufacturer 
J. K. DAVISON PHILA on the reverse,— otherwise they are plain. » 

Obverse, The field has the device of the National Association of Union Ex- 
prisoners of War, as already described in these papers —a prison-pen, represented by 
an oblong figure with serrated border, bastions on the corners on which are cannon 
pointing inward; a dog attacking a prostrate soldier, his right hand uplifted; on the 
upper side of the border of the pen DEATH BEFORE and on the lower side, DISHONOR ; 
in the field over the dog, vu. Ex. P. wW.; a circle surrounds the field, formed on the left 
by the folds of the National standard, with cords, and two tassels at the base; on the 
right half the circle is the legend 36™ NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT ; on the top of the circle 
rests a tablet with floreated edges, and lettered G. a. R. Reverse, Plain. Ring and 
yellow ribbon lettered NATL. ASSN. | U. EX. P. OL Ww. Clasp or bar as the last. Gilt 
metal. Size 22. 

The National Association of Naval Veterans had a badge, representing a “ foul 
anchor” in bronzed copper. Suspended by a navy blue ribbon, with the name of the 
body thereon in three lines over the date 1902 and four five-pointed stars below ; this 
was attached to an oblong bar, with ornate top, lettered 17TH. | ANNUAL | CONVENTION 
Struck from dies. The “ Ladies of Veterans” wore the same badge with LADIES 
in place of the stars on the ribbon. 

It will be noticed that the various official medals for this Encampment carried 
out the general scheme of those struck for the 33d assemblage in 1899, and there is a 
marked similarity in the characteristics of the devices used then and now, as will be 
seen by comparing the foregoing descriptions with those given in my paper for April, 
rgo1 (Journal XXXV: 112-113). 

At this Encampment the quatrefoil medal described in the same paper (p. 114)» 
was used, but struck in copper, bronzed; on the narrow bar NAT. ENCAMPMENT ; this 
bar has edge rings, which connect by links with a broader bar, lettered 19 » WASHING- 
TON + 02 and an eagle above. 

Obverse, An ornate cross, nearly patee in form, but having floral ornaments on 
the ends of each arm; on the upper arm, 36™; on the left, NaT’L; on the right EN- 
caMP’T and on the lower arm 1902. The centre is removed and a small silvered med- 
alet inserted, having the device of the Order, surrounded by a circle which has the 
legend of the Order, GRAND ARMy etc.; this legend is however on the cross, and not 
on the medalet. The latter has the Lord’s Prayer in extremely minute letters, struck 
from a die used in Philadelphia at the time of the Centennial Exhibition, 1876. The 
upper arm of the cross has, incused, the maker’s name, SCHWAAB S & S$ CO | MILWAU- 
KEE. Two bars ; the lower one a cannon crossed by a sword and rifle in saltire, sur- 
mounted by an anchor; the upper one lettered WASHINGTON on a horizontal tablet 
with floral or shell ornaments above. Copper, bronzed. Width of cross, 28 nearly ; 
the interior medalet, 11 nearly; the upper bar, length 24. Red, white and blue 
ribbon. 

This, and the preceding, were sold on the streets to any who cared to buy them 
as a souvenir of the occasion. C. P. NICHOLS. 
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MEDAL FOR CONFEDERATES. 
Editors of the Journal ; — 

Apropos of your series\of papers on Medals of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
there are some struck for those who fought on the Confederate side as well, which you 
may like to mention in the Journal. I have seen one, the dies for which were made in 
Philadelphia, by Wm. H. Warner & Brother, and which has on the obverse a square 
cross, the arms expanding outwardly, and the spaces between them filled with rays. 
Across the widest part of the field and within the cross, is survivor | c s A with the 
date 1861 above, and 1865 below. The reverse has no device, but the words HAMPTON 
RE-UNION | AUGUSTA . GA . | APRIL 27, 1891; the first and last lines are semi-circular, 
and separated from the other words by a kind of star formed by eight lines crossing 
each other. Diameter one and a quarter inches. Copper, bronzed. 

I have little doubt there must be others of equal or greater interest to the col- 
lectors of medals relating to the Civil war, and would be glad to see them described 
in your pages. PULASKI. 


MARIA THERESA THALERS. 


Editors of the Journal : — 

In your last number mention was made of the fact that Maria Theresa Thalers 
with the date of 1780 continue to be coined in Vienna. It may be interesting to some 
of your readers to know that, since 1858, over sixty-six millions of these have been 
issued, nearly every one of which has been exported. In 1896 about six and a half 
millions were struck, and in 1897 about five millions ; the next year the number fell to 
less than 200,000, but this was nearly doubled in 1899; for some reason, I know not 
what, none appear to have been coined in 1goo, but last year (1901), upwards of a 
million and a half were struck,— thus regaining about the average for the whole period 
1858-1901. 

A comparison of these figures with the number of Mexican Dollars (Pesos) struck 
in the corresponding period would be interesting, since that coin is now the only rival 
of the Austrian piece for exportation fgom the country where it is produced, for use in 
trade centres in distant lands. It is a matter of great difficulty to obtain a satisfactory 
basis for such a calculation, for several reasons, partly from the lack of official figures 
of the annual coinage for this period in Mexico, but chiefly because silver is the only 
money in circulation ; yet as the Mexican Mint reports that not far from 350 million 
pieces of one peso each have been struck in the last sixteen years (1 July, 1885-30 
June, 1901), it is quite evident that this coin, so plentifully produced by our Southern 
neighbor, retains its pre-eminence in the eyes of Oriental merchants ; on the other 
hand, the Maria Theresa Thalers have a wide circulation in South Africa, where they 
meet with no competition from Mexico. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the only other coin which has ever attempted 
to enter the field held for so long a period by the two above mentioned, was the Trade 
Dollar, of which almost exactly 36 million pieces were struck 1873-1883. Notwith- 
standing it was a more valuable piece intrinsically than either of the others, and at 
least equally attractive in appearance — to the eye of an Occidental at least — it was a 
disastrous failure. A large proportion of the entire coinage went back into Uncle 
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Sam’s melting pots, for recoinage, and the experiment will probably never be repeated. 
It will also be interesting to observe what effect the remarkable depreciation in the 
value of silver — caused it is said by the payment in silver of the Chinese indemnity — 
will have on these two coinages. Mexico has about decided to adopt the gold stand- 
ard, and a further depreciation of the white metal must soon follow, as the result ; 
we seem to be repeating the experience of King Solomon, who “ made silver to b@in 
Jerusalem as stones,” and friends of the the “late Mr. Bryan” have perhaps learned 
the truth of the remark by the same royal preacher, “ He that loveth silver shall not 
be satisfied with silver.” (Eccl. v: 10.) MILK STREET. 
Nov. 15, 1902. 





THE FRENCH MINTS. 


MINT MARKS. 


Untix the close of the year 1879, the coinage of money in France was 
carried on in various places, and by contract, under letters patent; the opera- 
tion of these local mints, however, was always under the supervision of the 
crown, or of the Republic and the Empire, after the Bourbon monarchy was 
overthrown. In 1880 the Government undertook the work, and the first of 
January of that year saw the last of the provincial mints closed. All the dif- 
ferent departments of coinage were then brought under one head. The coins 
which, up to that time, had been issued in various cities throughout France, 
and in some places for several centuries, bore peculiar mint-marks, by which 
the place of issue of any piece was readily discovered. These mint-marks, as 
is doubtless known to most collectors, were the different letters of the alpha- 
bet, and had been established by royal letters patent, the earliest date of 
which was January 14, 1539. There were twenty-four of these letters, and 
as a complete list is not easily obtained, it may be of interest to supply one. 
The places and their letters were as follows : — 

Paris. . Limoges @& . St. André, 
Rowen. . Bordeaux. . Troyes. 
St. Lé. . Bayonne. . St. Menehould. 
. Lyons. . Toulouse. . Thurin. 
Tours. . Montpellier. . Ville-Franche-en-Rouergue. 
Angers. . St. Poursin. . Brittany. 


. Poitiers. - Dijon. . Bourges. 
. Rochelle. . Chalons, . Dauphiny. 


In the course of time several of these provincial mints disappeared, and 
others took their places, but in 1879 all had been closed. Under the first 
Empire there were remaining eighteen, and among them were five additions 
to the preceding list, two of which used letters that had formerly been as- 
signed to mints which had ceased operations, though the record of the date of 
closing them has not been found by the writer. These were: Geneva, which 
took the G, once the mark of Poitiers; Turin, which was given U, once used 
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by Thurin ;* Génes had the letters CL; Romie a crowned R, and Utrecht, a 
mast and flame. Other provincial mints were also established — presumably 
in the time of Napoleon I, though the exact date is not at hand— among 
them those at Lille, which received the W of Brittany ; at Marseilles, to which 
was assigned the letters MA interlaced; at Strasbourg, which used BB, and 
at Nantes and Perpignan, as will be seen below. 

With the fall of Napoleon and the reduction of French territory, the 
mints in those places which had been added to the Empire by his victories 
ceased to be under the control of France, and abandoned their French mint 
marks ; yet when the Bourbons came into power again, at the ‘“‘ Restoration,” 
there were still thirteen of the older mints remaining; of those which had 
retained their ancient letters, Rochelle (H), Bayonne (L), and Toulouse 
(M), together with Perpignan, which had taken the Q of Chalons, Nantes 
which had been using the T of Sainte Menehould, and Limoges, to which had 
been assigned the letter I in place of its earlier J,— six in all—were closed 
in 1837. 

Twenty years later, in 1857, three more, Rouen, Marseilles and Lille 
were closed, of which Rouen had retained its ancient B; the letters of the 
other two have been given above. In 1858, Lyons ceased operations and its 
D disappeared from French coins; in 1871, Strasbourg with its mint-mark of 
BB, and in 1879, Bordeaux, with its K, the last of the provincial mints to re- 
tain its original letter, were closed, since which date all coins have been struck 
in Paris. A complete set of the French mint-marks, which would necessarily 
include coins bearing the same mint letter, though struck in different cities, 
and at considerable intervals, would be interesting from a historical as well 
as a numismatic point of view, but would now be almost impossible of attain- 
ment. In spite of this concentration of work in one establishment, the admin- 
istration have hitherto found no difficulty in supplying not only the home 
demand for coinage, but has stru€k all the pieces required for use in the 
colonial dependencies, as well as many for foreign governments, nearly 
twenty-six million pieces for the latter purpose having been coined in 1895, 
which was less than in some previous years. 


MEDALS. 


The medallic department of the French Mint is one which has received 
special attention. In this matter of striking medals, and more particularly 
round medals without loops, as distinguished from the hexagonal, octagonal, 
or elliptical jetons (forms used by many Parisian storekeepers for shop-cards, 
by fraternal organizations and societies as “ jetons de présence,” to avoid in- 
fractions of the law), the regulations which obtained for more than a century 
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were very strict. In view of the danger which it was feared might result by 
the issue of round pieces resembling coins,— capable of being, and sometimes 
intended to be put in circulation among innocent and unsuspecting people 
who might be induced to receive them as money, while their promoters 
escaped the penalties of counterfeiting,—the French Government, by variows 
ordinances and decrees published about the beginning of the last century, 
forbade the production of “round medals without a loop” unless they were 
struck under supervision and by permission of the authorities. The Mint 
therefore held, necessarily, a monopoly of all this work. These various edicts, 
the last of which dated from March, 1832, were all finally repealed or abro- 
gated in 1893. Since that time, medals of the class named can now be struck 
by private enterprise, provided certain required preliminaries are observed. 

Notwithstanding the opportunities thus opened, the medallic output of 
the National Mint has shown no falling off, but on the other hand a con- 
stantly increasing number of medals has been issued from year to year. In 
1894 the whole number of these pieces which it struck was 191,976, not quite 
30,700 less than in 1893; but in 1895 it was 258,978, and in 1900 it reached 
505,227, of which (as appears from the Annual Report of that year) an ex- 
tremely large proportion (86,828) of bronze, copper, etc., were made for sale, 
etc., at the Exposition in 1900; for the “ Exposition Universelle' of 1899” 
49,920 silver medals, valued at about $25,000 were struck. The total number 
of medals returned as minted 1883-1901, both years included, is 5,880,348, 
with a total value of upwards of 24,000,000 francs. Evidently the great im- 
provement in medallic art which has manifested itself to such a marked degree 
abroad, in the last two decades, amounting as a recent French writer has well 
said to a modern renaissance, has struck a popular chord, in France at least. 
The Annual Reports of the Mint have aided in this revival by giving, each 
year since it assumed the entire charge of the national coinage, admirable 
photogravures of the principal works,—ffe new designs for coins as well 
as for the many beautiful medals—executed during the period since the 
previous report, by such eminent designers as Chaplain, Roty, Dubois, Cou- 
dray, Vernier, Borrel, Dupuis, and others. 

To attempt to draw a parallel between what has been accomplished in 
the line of medallic art in the United States and in France for the last twenty 
years, would be an ungrateful task. The causes are not far to seek, and are 
evident to all who will give the subject even a little attention. Let us hope 
that the efforts which lovers of art in numismatics are making to elevate the 
American standard, may meet a speedy and abundant return. In this direc- 
tion the authorities of our National Mint can render valuable aid. M. 


1 Report of the French Mint, 1902, p. 68; the largest etc., minted that year was 490,683. Among the medals 
previous production in these metals, from the date of we also note that about 150,000 were struck for soldiers 
opening’ (1883), was in 1889, when upwards of 340,000 of the army engaged in foreign wars. 
were struck; the total number in all metals, gold, silver, 
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SIAMESE MONEY. 


TuE following account of Siamese money has been translated for the Journal from the 
last Annual Report of the French Mint, and we believe is the first paper on the subject which 
has been printed in America. The author, M. le Commandant J. Silvestre, formerly “ director 
of civil and political affairs” in Tonkin, Annam, a country closely associated with Siam, is emi- 
nently qualified by his life in the east, to give a reliable account of the coinage of which he 
treats. We hope to publish in our next issue a second paper by M. Silvestre on the Coins and 
Medals of Annam. 

The so-called “ bullet money” with its counterstamps occasionally appears in our auction 
sales, but the date of striking individual pieces has hitherto been unknown. The sketches of 
the more common mint-marks and the devices of the rulers, which we reproduce from M. Sil- 
vestre’s article, by fixing the approximate period of these curious pieces, will give them a new 
interest for the collector. As the late Mr. Du Bois of the U.S. Mint once wittily remarked, 
these bullets “ may claim the merit of originality; they will not admit of piling, and scarcely of 
lying still — lively emblems of a true circulating medium.” The types of the modern pieces are 
shown in Scott’s Catalogue of Gold and Silver Coins—a pamphlet which, by the way, was of 
special value to every collector, from its illustrated descriptions of the money of all nations, and 
which an absurd construction of the law by zealous sub-officials compelled the publishers to 
suspend or fight an expensive law suit. The obverse type of Mongkut’s coinage has three 
umbrellas with floral ornaments and a milled edge, and the reverse an elephant to left, in a 
circle surrounded by serrations suggesting a circular saw, outside of which milling as on the 
obverse. They had no legend. The coins of his successor, Chula-Long-Korn, have his por- 
trait in profile to left, with legend in Siamese characters, and on the reverse the royal arms, on 
which the elephant is the prominent device ; they are placed on a mantle, and have lions (?) as 
supporters, which hold erect on staves, two ornate umbrellas, the emblem of royalty in the far 
East. (See Century Dictionary, s. v.). Siamese legend.— Eps, 


In the “ Voyage to Siam,” by the Count de Forbin (1685-88), we are told that 
the money of Siam consisted of “a piece of silver, round like a bullet, and marked 
with two letters, which are the royal stamp.” It was called a #ica/, and had the “ value 
of forty French sous.” He further states that the fractional parts of the tical were 
the half tical, and “another variety of silver money, called a faon, having the value of 
five sous. For transactions requiring a smaller amount, sea-shells called cowries (Hin- 
du Kauri) were used ; these came fromthe Maldive islands, and 120 of them equalled 
the faon.” 

M. Pallegoix, author of the interesting “ Description of the That Kingdom,” men- 
tions the silver money, and adds (Vol. I: 256): “in addition to the silver money in 
circulation there is an inferior coinage the issue of which the King permits in the 
provinces remote from the capital; some are of copper, and others of a vitreous sub- 
stance, enamelled in different colors.” 

These brief accounts are all that numismatists possessed until 1879, when the 
Marqués A. Pereira, the Portuguese Consul General in Siam, published a pamphlet of 
thirty pages on the “ Money of Siam,” which unfortunately was incomplete, but which 
was followed in 1880 by the exhaustive study of Joseph Haas, vice-consul of Austro- 
Hungary, on “ Siamese coinage,” which was printed in English at Shanghai. If in 
addition to these we mention some brief remarks on the subject, by Fournereau, in 
his “ Tour of the World” (July 24, 1897, p. 353, “ The dead cities of Siam”), we shall 
have named nearly all the Siamese numismatic bibliography. On these authorities and 
our personal knowledge we base the following account of Siamese money. 
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Local documents regarded as authentic are too vague to supply any positive 
knowledge of the time previous to the foundation of Ayuthia as the capital of Siam 
(A. D. 1350), from which period the dynasty founded by Somdatch-Phra-Ramah- 
Thibaudi I, dates its establishment ; this dynasty was overthrown in 1603 by that of 
Phra-Chou-Song-Tham, which lasted until 1630 only. We shall not attempt to de- © 
scribe the money of these two dynasties and of that which preceded them, if afty 
existed, since no traces of it remain, and the earliest pieces now extant are those of 
Ayuthia, coined about 1630. Indeed, no information has yet been obtained as to 
whether the previous dynasties issued any coins, or whether they had anything in the 
nature of mints in their various capitals; yet it is not improbable that Siam had her 
own coinage from the time when she ceased to be under the suzerainty of Cambodia. 
However that may be, we know of no Siamese money prior to 1630; from that date 
to the accession of Mongkut (1851) the only money known to have existed consisted 
of the pieces of silver of which Forbin speaks —thick, oblong ingots, which doubtless 
at first, approximated the cowrie, while its rounded ends were beaten, so as to form it 
nearly into the shape of a ball. 

This money, which was first struck at Ayuthia and then at Bangkok, after the 
destruction of the former city by the Burmese in 1767, has the tical as its unit of value ; 
this is a piece weighing 18 grams and worth about 60 cents.' Its multiples were the 
double and triple tical, the last very rare; the fractional parts were the half, quarter, 
eighth, sixteenth and thirty-second ticals, all in the form of a ball, and the last piece 
the size of a grain of rice. The different emissions are distinguished by two punch- 
marks, one of which shows the royal seal, and the other the mint. The best known 
marks, according to Haas, are the following: 
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1. Kra-Chang, an elephant. 2. Kva-Bet, a fish-hook. 3. Kvra-Dockmet, a lotus 
flower. 4, Kvra-Kri, Kra-Sen, a trident, erect, which dates from the reign of Prayah- 
Tahk-Sin, t e restorer of Siam and founder of Bangkok. (The foregoing are mint- 
marks.) The marks of the present dynasty are as follows :— First reign, 1. Kra-Bua, 
a lotus flower. 2. Kra-Chak, a sling. Second reign, 3. Kra-krut ok-san, the “ great 
king of birds.” 4. Kvra-Krut ok-yau, the “little king of birds.” Third reign, 5. Kra- 
Keng, the royal pavilion. 6. Ava-(?) an undetermined mark. Fourth reign, 7. Kra- 
Kunto, a goblet. 8. Kra-Mongkut, a crown, the device? adopted by King Mongkut. 

King Phra-Phuttha Loht-Lah (1809-1823) made the first attempt to strike round 
and flat money, and issued a few silver coins of the value of one-eighth tical ; but it 
was only from the reign of Mongkut (1851-1867), and especially from that of Chulah- 
Long-Korn (crowned in 1868), that the round and flat form was finally adopted. The 

1 That is, in U. S. money, when silver is at par.—Eps. every case, have local allusions, and some of the dynas- 


2 As will be seen, these devices are archaic, and more tic or royal stamps, if not all, have reference to —— 
or less conventional in form ; the mint-marks, in nearly beliefs and customs.— Eps. 
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first flat pieces of Mongkut, and perhaps those of some of his predecessors, were gen- 
erally coins of the smaller values in copper or tin, cast in low relief and rude in work- 
manship. Because of Chinese counterfeits these became so depreciated that it was 
necessary to abolish them ih 1875. The obverse bore an elephant with oblique radia- 
tions, and the reverse the royal emblem. They were replaced by a copper coinage, 
which during the minority of the king, was struck in England, and bore on the obverse 
the royal cipher; on the reverse appeared the value in Siamese characters. 

The present coinage, of very satisfactory workmanship, is struck at Bangkok ; 
the dies were made in London. The obverse of the silver coins of one tical, one 
salung and one fuang, has the bust of the sovereign to the right, and the reverse the 
royal arms with inscriptions in Siamese. The copper coinage comprises pieces of 
four, two, one, and one-half a¢, and has the royal monogram crowned, on the obverse, 
and the value in Siamese on the reverse. It is worthy of note that the innovation of 
placing the royal portrait on coins is a flagrant violation of ancient etiquette and pre- 
judices, which forbade the reproduction ‘of the face of the “ Master of souls.”’ 

Although pieces in gold exist, we can hardly regard them as money, because 
though struck from regular dies, they are designed for the exclusive use of the sover- 
eign, who distributes them to his courtiers and to titled personages, at cremations, 
coronations, ete. On these occasions it is also customary to throw to the populace 
balls of wood or of colored paper, which contain coins of greater or less value ; in the 
scrambles which ensue, the victor is often bitterly disappointed at the meagre reward 
of his struggles. 

The lack of gold coins might lead one to suppose that the precious metal is not 
found in Siam, but this is not the case; many auriferous deposits are known, among 
which may be specially named that of Bang-Tapahn ; but the greater part of the native 
gold is used in making vases and various objects for the sovereign and his nobles, con- 
verted into jewelry, or employed to adorn the temples and idols. It is also used in 
making gold leaf, which is exported to China. As for silver, having no mines, and 
ignorant of methods of extracting it from the minerals with which it is combined, the 
Siamese are obliged to obtain their supplies from abroad, and they melt up for their 
coins the foreign money which they import. 

For a long time the Siamese exports have greatly exceeded in value the imports, 
so that foreign merchants have been obliged to pay in specie for their purchases ; but 
the natives accept such coins with great reluctance. In order to exchange it into 
Siamese money, it is necessary first to apply to the government. Until the reign of 
Phrabaht-Somdatch-Phra-Nang-Klow (1824-50), the director of the mint delivered an 
equivalent weight in ticals, first deducting the cost of coining ; the imported silver was 
then melted, to serve for striking native money, and a sufficient amount of lead was 
added to make up the loss in weight which resulted from the operation. King Nang- 
Klow established the rate of exchange at five ticals for three dollars, and later 
attempted to introduce the use of dollars in commercial transactions (without remelt- 
ing). To overcome the reluctance of the people to receive such pieces an edict was 
issued in July, 1857, ordering people of all classes to receive dollars in buying and 
selling, thus avoiding the loss consequent on melting up imported silver ; and because 
of the popular unwillingness to do so, it ordered the officials of the royal treasury to 
test the foreign coins, and if found of proper quality, to put the government stamp 
upon them, and fixed their value in ticals, salungs, etc., based on the equivalence of 
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three dollars to five ticals. No attempt was made in the decree to regulate the use of 
cowries as their value was constantly changing. 

Minor coins, especially those of least value, so necessary in the ordinary transac- 
tions of daily life, have always been too rare for convenience, and even down to the 
present time the people have been forced to use cowries (in Siamese, Bih-ah). The 
value of these substitutes for money varies with circumstances. The legal rate of ex- 
change was 800 cowries for one fuang (about eight cents), but under some conditions 
1000 to 2000 might be required. An article in the Revue Belge de Numismatique, in 
1878, confirms these figures : — ‘‘ 8,000 to 12,000 cowries for one dollar.” The same 
authority recalls the fact that at one time the Siamese were compelled by the lack of 
small change, to use the stones of fruits, strung like beads. This practice however, 
must have ceased a long time ago, since an ancient Chinese work [cited] speaks of 
cowrie shells as being the currency when it was written, and Forbin, as already men- 
tioned, says that in the seventeenth century 120 cowries were exchanged for five 
French sous. It is needless to say that the use of cowries for money is practiced in 
many other countries beside Siam.' 

Since the introduction of European machinery for coinage at Bangkok, cowries 
have no legal value as money, and are rarely seen in the capital city; but in places not 
far away they are still used for small monetary transactions. In that part of the 
country near the forests of Laos they are plentiful, and even in the provincial towns 
quite near the capital, the Bzh-ahk is quite common, particularly in the province of 
Pachim, which is not many miles distant; these frequently bear the mark of some 
merchant. Occasionally, to increase their nominal if not their intrinsic value, a small 
piece of copper or tin is inserted, and the shell, thus prepared, passes at a conven-, 
tional figure far above its actual value. 

One of the results of this deficiency was the private coinage mentioned by M. 
Pallegoix ; it was found necessary to allow the merchants in the interior to provide 
for the lack which the government was unable to supply, and it was also deemed ex- 
pedient to conciliate the promoters of lotteries and the proprietors of gambling houses, 
each of whom paid large sums into the royal treasury for their licenses. Gambling 
being a recognized institution, and the love of it diffused throughout the kingdom to 
a lamentable degree, it was but natural that opportunities for play should be allowed 
to those who had but little money, and to provide a special issue for the purpose, in- 
asmuch as the salung and fuang were inconvenient to handle. In the gambling houses 
the players squat around an oblong mat, the croupier sitting on his heels at one end. 
To reach him it was necessary to toss the money some distance, and its round form 
often caused it to roll in the wrong direction. As a remedy for this the bankers 
provided special jetons in porcelain, metal and glass, having a recognized value. 

The convenience of these tokens led the Chinese merchants who had a partial or 
controlling interest in the gaming houses, to issue similar jetons, and the more readily 
because they closely resembled pieces already in use in Japan. We may also note 
that they are much like the well known pieces made of glass, issued by the Fatimide 
caliphs and Mameluke rulers of Egypt. 


——— 
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1 These little white shells, the “ Cyprea moneta,” so- En ; that was of two kinds, black and white, and 
called from their frequent use in Africa and India as e, the white from clam-shells, or “ periwinkles ” ac- 
money, are probably familiar to most of the readers of cording to Roger Williams, and the black or dark blue 
the Journal ; the use of shells for this purpose is in- from the “q ” (Indian Suckaukock), varying in 
teresting to American collectors, as suggesting the value from ten to 5 aiing 2 tuhane cian 
wampum of the Indians and early colonists of New 
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These tokens have attracted the attention of amateurs and collectors, and the 
writer knows of one cabinet containing 890 specimens; since 1871, their use has been 
prohibited by the government and they are becoming more and more rare, but in spite 
of stringent edicts they still circulate in some parts of the kingdom. 

It must be admitted that the provision of a currency of this character very well 
answers the needs as well as the ideas of the Siamese people, who are still in a period 
corresponding to the time when, in Western Europe, mereaux of lead, tin, copper, and 
even of terra cotta, could be freely made, issued, and circulated by individuals as 
tokens representing definite values, recognized by business houses and at the gaming 
table. Among Europeans, these tokens evidently had their origin in the Greek and 
Roman ¢esserae. At the time when these first appeared in Siam —about 1760— there 
were already in circulation pieces of bronze, having the value of one salung and one 
fuang. They were made by hand, and some of them were remarkable for the fineness 
of their execution and the good taste of their designs; but the quantity issued was 
very limited and insufficient for the demand. All these pieces of low value originated 
from the cowries. M. A. Pavie, in his “ Journeys in Cambodia and the Kingdom of 
Siam ” (Saigon, 1884), remarks that these shells‘ are called Aie in Cambodian, which 
signifies gaming, and as already mentioned, Haas tells us that in Siamese their name 
is Bih-ah. 

The tenants of the gambling houses and the Chinese merchants also, who intro- 
duced these special jetons into circulation, made them for their own use, in porcelain 
or glass, sometimes in bronze or lead, and in a great variety of forms. Always small, 
they are generally round or polygonal; occasionally they represent coins or tablets, 
door-plates (merchants’ signs), insects, fishes, stars, etc. On their face is the name 
in Chinese characters of the “ Hong” or business firm issuing them; the reverse has, 
also in the same characters, the current value at which the piece will be redeemed, or 
some classic quotation. Some of them bear in Siamese also, an indication of their 
value. All the Chinese characters relate to Southern China, while the “ Hongs” and 
the citations, borrowed from Chinese classics, as remarked, have an infinite variety. 
As to the indications of value upon them, the salung has the Chinese word 7szen; the 
fuang, “phuong” ; the at and “ song-pei,” appropriate words. 

These jetons thus issued under the authorization conceded in the licenses to the 
gambling houses, soon became a currency which was highly appreciated, and answered 
so well the purposes of small change, that their use quickly extended beyond their 
lawful sphere. A field so easily cultivated at their very doors did not fail to become 
a source of .profit to the enterprising Celestials ; little by little a great number of imi- 
tations were put in circulation. The proprietors of the gaming houses were obliged 
by this inundation of counterfeits, to call in their tokens and exchange them for silver ; 
this led to a continual displacement of the older tokens by new designs, having a 
variety of forms and colors. The number was thus constantly increasing, until, as we 
have seen, nearly 900 varieties were issued, and possibly more. It became more and 
more difficult for the government to control the custom, and in 1871 the tokens were 
forbidden, and withdrawn from circulation. 

The collectors of such tokens will find it necessary to distinguish (1) the pieces 
in bronze, more or less frequently pierced, having on the centre an animal, a Chinese 


1 They appear to be shells of the kind used by a almost trace an affinity between the shell and the gam- 
certain dese of gamblers, in England and in some parts bler, whether Oriental or Occidental, since “a shell- 
of America, r the name of “props”; one might game” has become a synonym for cheating. — Eps. 
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character, and sometimes indecipherable Roman capital letters ; (2) pieces in porcelain. 
enamel, faience or glass. In the latter the colors are many and of various shades, ° 
The subjects show no less variety; there are beetles, crabs, fishes, winged animals; 
and even vegetables ; some bear human heads, notably the portrait of Queen Victoria 


with the imperial crown, as she appears on the coins of British India.’ 
. 





MASONIC MEDALS. 


(Continued from Vol. XXXVII, page 28.] 


MCLIII. Obverse, The high priest’s breastplate, only the lower row of 
gems showing, and the cords entwined below it; on this rests his mitre, erect, 
with a triangle on its front, an Eastern crown at the left and a scribe’s turban 
at the right; a sceptre diagonally, its top a spear head or fleur-de-lis at the 
right, behind the emblems, which are distinctive of the first three officers of a 
Chapter, 1797 beneath the cords. Legend, GRAND CHAPTER OF ROYAL ARCH 
MASONS OF MARYLAND % Reverse, On a mantle of ermine the arms of the 
State of Maryland, with supporters as described in MCXIII, but the shield is 
surmounted by an earl’s coronet and the mantle by a crowned helmet, fac- 
ing, on which are two pennons floating to left. The motto, instead of that 
of the State, is on a plicated ribbon and reads, a word to each fold, ratt1 
MASCHI PAROLE FEMME (szc. Perhaps, Manly in deed, gentle in word.) Legend 
on a raised and deadened border, above, ORGANIZED JUNE 24, 1797, DAVID KERR 
G. H. Pp. and below, * CENTENNIAL JUNE 24, 1897, W. H. SHRYOCK. G. H. P. & Edge 
clasp and ring, linked to an equilateral triangle, apex downward, with a raised 
border surrounding the field, on which is the tetragrammaton. Copper, 
bronzed. Size 24. Length of side of triangle, 18. 

MCLIV. Irregular planchet, circular, with a wreath of olive ? leaves and 
berries and tied with a bow, on the lower edge ; a triangle with triple tau on 
the upper edge ; on the central circle a large five-pointed star having the ark 
on its centre within a pentagon, and the letters 1a T1A incused, one on each 
point; in the spaces between the points on the left above, an open hand; on 
the right, a pot of incense; on the lower left, a vase and rod; on the right, an 
open book, and at the bottom a serpent entwined about a rod. The device 
surrounded by a raised circle, in which, above, GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER and 
completing the circle, * MAINE * Reverse, Plain. An elaborate bar attached 
by an edge ring, having a cipher of u s on a keystone on the centre and three 
ribbons draped about it severally lettered, the first, CENTENNIAL TRIENNIAL the 
second GENERAL GRAND CHAPTER and the third, oct. 12 BALTIMORE 1897. 
Bronze. Size 24, nearly. 

1 These curious jetons of varying colors thus served they were forbidden. A brief note on the money actu- 


not only as “chips” in gambling, but as “small change” ally in circulation in Siam including cowries, medallic 
in the shops, even in the Capital, for some time after pieces and tokens will be given in the next issue. 
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MCLV. Obverse, The All-seeing eye, shedding its rays on an open 
volume, lettered on the page at the right, Book | or THE | Law| — Legend, 
on a raised and deadened border, above, GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER and 
below, completing the circle » OF THE STATE OF WISCONSIN « Reverse, An equi- 
lateral triangle, apex at the top; on the centre a radiant triple tau; on the 
left side, MILWAUKEE NO. I on the right, WASHINGTON No. 2 and on the base 
SOUTHPORT NO. 3. Two Hebrew characters outside each side of the triangle, 
which appear to be, on the left, Jod, He; on the right, Caph, Lamed, and 
beneath, Aleph, Beth. Legend, above, rirTiETH ANNIVERSARY and completing 
the circle > 1850-1900 - Copper, bronzed. Size 30. 

MCLVI. Planchet in the form of a keystone. Obverse, A circle en- 
closing a triangle; in the circle, H. T. w. s,s. 7. K. s.; on the field of the 
triangle a radiant triple tau; two Hebrew letters on each side of the triangle, 
as on the preceding medal, but somewhat conventional in their forms. Over 
the circle, GENERAL GRAND CHAPTER and below it in three lines, “iNCINNATI | 
SEPT. 25™ | 1900 Reverse, In ten lines, the first curving to the upper edge 
of the planchet, THE ‘‘ BADGERS” | M. L. YOUNGS, P. G. H. P. | WM. C. SWAIN, P. G. 
H, P. | H. E. MANN, P. G. H. P. | J. D. CARR, P. G. H. P. | E. F. GIBBS, G. H. P. | WM. 
B, ANDREWS, D. G. H. P. | F. S. VEEDER, G. K. | T. J. PERELES, G. Ss. | — | WISCON- 
stn (Officers and past presiding officers of the Grand Chapter of Wisconsin.) 
Edge ring and scarlet ribbon attached to a bar on which wisconsin and a 
badger to left on its top (the emblem of the State). Copper. Width, 23 ; 
height, 22 ; length of bar, 22. 

MCLVII. Obverse, A six-pointed star composed of two equilateral 
triangles braced, and surrounded by short rays arranged in a hexagonal form. 
Legend, on a slightly raised circle, GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER OF ILLINOIS + 
Reverse, Inscription in six lines, 1850 | COMMEMORATING | THE | SEMI-CENTEN- 
NIAL | ANNIVERSARY | 1900 and beneath, in very small letters, curving to the 
rim, CHILDS CHICAGO Copper. Size 24. 

MCLVIII. Obverse, A chalice surrounded by curiously shaped letters 
and characters, neither Roman nor Hebrew, which may be nearly described, 
beginning on the left as VE qW ™APW; over the cup9W_ Reverse, A 
keystone on which is a circle with HTwsstTKs_ Legend, in rudely formed 
letters, PROVIDENCE ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER N° 1 and at the base of the stone, 
PROVIDENCE | R. I. the first line curving. Irregular outline; the edges of the 
stone and the letters upon it are dull gilt; the rest finished like oxi- 
dized silver. Size, widest points, 16. A ‘“ Mark penny” of the Chapter 
named. 

MCLIX. Obverse, St. George in combat with the dragon. Legend, 
ST. GEORGE'S CHAPTER NO. 157 R. A. M. above, * SCHENECTADY, N. Y. *& below. 
Reverse, Struck like a coin, a keystone with circular top, and lettered circle ; 
spade, pick and bar grouped on the left, and mallet and chisel on the right. 
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A ribbon scroll above for name; ONE PENNY curving to lower edge beneath. 
Copper. Size 20. 

MCLX. Obverse, Naked bust of King Hiram to right. Legend above, ' 
KING HIRAM ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER and completing the circle, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
Reverse, A keystone with circular top and lettered circle. Legend above, 
CHARTERED MAR. 7, 1876 and below, ONE PENNY Copper, copper bronzed, and 
dull aluminum. Size 20. 

MCLXI. Obverse, A roughened keystone with lettered circle ; the cen- 
tre plain. Legend above, APOLLO CHAPTER N° 48, R. A. M. and below A. D. 1816 
TROY N. Y. A. I. 2346. Reverse, A composite wreath; on the left, the upper — 
part is wheat, the lower olive leaves; on the right, grape leaves, below, and 
corn (maize) above; open at the top, stems crossed and fastened at the base, 
ONE PENNY filling out the circle at the top between the ends of the wreath ;, 
the field plain for engraving, and a setting maul erect on a horizontal chisel 
below. Copper. Size 20. 

MCLXII. Obverse, A keystone, with circular top, having on its face a 
double circle enclosing H Twss TKS; on the left a chisel and on the right 
a mallet. Reverse, On the field, ong | PENNY. surrounded by two circles; be- 
tween the outer circle and the rim, the name and location of the Chapter; the 
inner circle has the date of charter. Of these there are a very large number, 
differing only in the name of the bodies for which they were struck, and as 
their use is becoming general throughout the country, it seems unnecessary 
to list them separately. A single example describes the series: In the outer 
circle, IVY CHAPTER, N° 238 R. A. M. above, NEW YORK city below; in the inner 
circle, CHARTERED FEBRUARY 2%2 + 1870* Copper. Size 17. 

MCLXIII. Obverse, Keystone as on the preceding, but the die has 
been altered by adding one above, and penny below. Reverse, The ark of 
the covenant within a triangle; its points touch an outer circle, between 
which and the rim is the name of the Chapter; an inner circle has the 
date of organization; in the space outside the triangle are numerous small 
triangles. Copper. Size 17. The same remark applies to this, though 
this device is not so common as that of the preceding. I describe one exam- 
ple. In the outer circle, above, HARMONY CHAPTER N° I51, R. A. M. and NOR- 
WICH, N. Y. below; in the inner circle, oRGANIZED on the left, and res. 8, 1855 
on the right; the portion under the triangle is vacant. 

MCLXIV. Obverse, As the preceding. Reverse, As the last but only 
one circle, and on the field CHARTERED over ONE and date below PENNY usually 
in two lines. Copper. Size 17. Used with change of name, etc., by various 
Chapters, as is the case with the other Mark pennies which follow. 

MCLXV. Obverse, Similar to the preceding but the keystone is rough- 
ened ; outside the circle, ONE above, PENNY below. Reverse, Triangle, ark, etc., 
as on the last. One example has in the outer circle NIAGARA CHAPTER N® 200 
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R. A. M. above, NIAGARA FALLS N. Y. below, completing the circle; inner, or- 
GANIZED FEB. 7. A. D. 1867. A. L. 5867. A. I. 2397° Copper. Size 22. 

MCLXVI. Obverse, As preceding, but conventional floral ornaments 
on the face of the stone. Reverse, A double triangle inclosing a triple tau ; 
R at the left, a at the right, and m beneath. One example has coLUMBIAN 
CHAPTER N° 132 above, and * MICHIGAN * below. Copper. Size 22. 

MCLXVII. Obverse, A keystone with indented square top, circle and 
letters. No legend and edge flat (no rim). Reverse, Plain. Some exam- 
ples have a number incused. Copper. Size 17. 

MCLXVIII. Obverse, A keystone, circular top, and two circles without 
letters; no legend but a smooth raised edge with a circle engraved therein. 
Reverse, On a roughened field, ong | penny; a similar circle surrounds the 
field. .Gilt. Size 16. 

MCLXIX. Obverse, A keystone, in outline, with circular top, lettered 
circle on the face, and small floral ornaments in the corners. On the left, 
BINGHAMTON ; above, CHAPTER; on the right No. 129 R. A. M. and 1852 below. 
Reverse, A copy of the early Cents; an olive wreath open at the top, tied 
with a bow of ribbon below, 7}; between the ends of the ribbon. Legend, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Copper. Size 18." 


W. T. R. M~. 
{To be continued. ] 





EDITORIAL. 
THE INTEREST IN MEDALS. 


It is a frequent remark, in the auction room or at the dealer’s counter, that collectors to- 
day, do not care for medals. Yet when one sees the shining trays of those pieces which are 
offered on the streets on the occasion of some public procession, or during a political campaign, 
it seems evident that whatever may be the taste of collectors, the popular appetite for medallic 
badges is increasingly keen. But experience shows that even in the auction room, the interest 
which the collector takes in medals is a variable factor; their value baffles the most expert 
coin-dealer, when he is asked to give an estimate of what such a cabinet may be expected to 
bring, as compared with one exclusively of coins. 

We might instance two sales within a comparatively recent period, the results of which, as 
we happen to know, were very different from the anticipations of the dealers. In one of them 
the consignor was greatly disappointed; in the other he was not less surprised than pleased. 
In the first case the catalogue contained scarcely a single medal, but was almost exclusively of 
coins ; it was well prepared ; the rarities pointed out carefully, yet without effusive praise, and 
there were many attractive pieces offered, —a good proportion of them previously unattainable, 
not to say almost unknown, to American collectors; but the proceeds were much below the 
inevitable expenses. In the other case the cabinet catalogued was especially rich in medals, 
with a fair proportion of well selected coins. It was as carefully prepared as the preceding ; 
but it was evident that the dealer had little hope that the medals would prove much of an 

1 It is singalar that the brilliant minds of the detec- and even seized gingerbread copies of U. S. Coins, 


tives who have prevented the illustration of Coin Cata- should have suffered the use of this reverse die. 
logues, under a strange construction of the statutes, 
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attraction, for he condensed the descriptions of the medals into the briefest possible space, and 
frequently grouped the pieces in making up lots. In spite of this, the medals brought about 
double his anticipations, while the coins sold at only average prices. 

Something might be said on this matter of condensed descriptions and combined lots, 
Pieces with little or no historic character, and those outside of some special series which 
collectors are endeavoring to complete, may well be “lumped,” and sold in lots of half a do#@n 
or more; but it was a mistake in our judgment, when one of the best collections of medals and 
coins, almost every one of which had a history, was given a year or more ago to an auctioneer 
who was a success in one line of business, but knew little about coins. As a result of his brief 
descriptions and condensation of lots, he turned over to his client about half what the cabinet 
would have brought, had one of the well known dealers in New York or Philadelphia had the 
preparation of the catalogue. In that case at least, an ill-advised economy resulted in a serious 
loss. 

This uncertainty of returns from a sale of medals, which it must be admitted has been the 
experience of our oldest dealers, and the fluctuating demand, as it appears in the auction-room, 
is difficult of explanation. The ordinary observer, who looks into a drawer of U. S. Cents, for 
example, finds only a monotonous series of profiles, with trifling differences in the dies, —a 
single type, with merely a variety in the style of head-dress, a plain or beaded hair-string, a wan- 
dering curl, a defective letter, or a differing date, points which appeal to the collector of Cents, 
but to a lover of numismatic art have but trifling importance. Show the same person a drawer 
of well chosen medals, illustrative of important events in history, of distinguished men, of mili- 
tary and naval exploits, or even of political affairs, and the thermometer of his interest rises 
rapidly. 

But the period when indifference among collectors was the rule, whether in America or 
abroad, seems to be passing. One of the best bits of evidence of this is found in the Reports 
of the French Mint, to which reference has been made on a previous page. When nearly six 
millions of medals, with an intrinsic value of some five million dollars, have been sold since the 
establishment of the Mint of the French Republic, besides the uncounted pieces produced by 
private concerns, it is clear that the revival of medallic skill has created a popular interest in 
these pieces, and that of the collector inevitably follows. This should encourage the efforts of 
those who in our own country have been endeavoring to improve the standard and cultivate a 
better appreciation of numismatic art. ‘Themes surely are not lacking, in the “strenuous life” 
of the Republic. That there is to-day a market for medals among the American people, if not 
yet among collectors to the extent that the matter deserves, cannot be doubted by one who has 
seen the marching ranks of the Grand Army, the great political processions of 1899 in New 
York, or those of greeting to some guest of the State or nation, and watched the crowds that 
cheered them from the curb, to whom thousands of medals, such as they were, were sold on the 
streets, It must be that well executed pieces, of artistic design, like those so freely bought at 
the French Exposition, would find purchasers among our people in constantly increasing num- 
bers, and bring substantial returns. 


ERRATUM, 


Our attention has been called to an error in the article on the United States Mint, which 
appeared in the last number of the Journal, The words “on Seventh Street, north of ” were 
by mischance omitted in the third line (page 9), just before “ what was then called High.” It 
appears in the “copy,” but the blunder was one of those cases where the omission failed to 
affect the sense of the passage, and escaped the eye of a careful proof-reader, who, unfortu- 
nately for our contributor, was not familiar with the locality. As every Philadelphian knows 
that Market and Filbert Streets are parallel, and the U.S. Mint is one of the ancient land- 
marks of the city, the error — if it was observed there — must have been somewhat amusing; 
but we have to thank a Brooklyn correspondent for calling our attention to the mistake. 
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